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ted by feudal kings, it is doubtful whether any fraud
recorded of the most shameless of them equals in iniquity
the cool calculating hypocrisy of the Borgias and the
Medici. Yet the worst sign of the times was not the
habitual cruelty and bad faith of soldiers and statesmen;
but the fact that such conduct was justified by grave
writers. Formerly excuses had been attempted. When
evil of the kind we are discussing was done, the perpetra-
tors sought to shew that under the special circumstances
of the case it was not evil, but good. The ordinary rules
of justice and good faith were recognized as binding, only
it was pleaded that the matter in hand formed an excep-
tion to them. But at the time of the Reformation specu-
lation shewed a tendency to follow in the wake of practice.
Since rulers in fact observed no moral rules when dealing
with state affairs, it was held that they were under no
obligation to do so. Statecraft was separated from other
portions of human conduct, and deliberately rendered
unmoral, if not Amoral. The famous work of Machiavelli,
The Prince, published in 1522, was at once the evidence
and the cause of an immense quantity of this kind of
theorizing. It would never have been written had not
the air been full of anarchical speculations on the subject
of government: and its great influence and popularity
among the class for whom it was intended, vastly increased
the tendency towards lawlessness in international trans-
actions.

The doctrine of the wise Florentine statesman was
that if rulers desired to maintain themselves in power,
they must not hesitate to use on occasions means ordi-
narily accounted wrong. Thus in chapter xv. he says,
"He (the Prince) need never hesitate, however, to incur
the infamy of those vices without which his authority can